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ABSTRACT 



This booklet is one in a series of publications designed to 
support the efforts of community sustainability advocates. It describes five 
activities through which community members can work together to apply 
sustainability principles to community development initiatives. Guidelines 
are provided for organizing and conducting a 6 -hour workshop for 20-60 
people. The program can be adapted to a community's specific requirements. 
Section 1, "Workshop Planning," describes issues related to funding, workshop 
committees and leaders, participants, facilities, agendas, registration, 
press releases, and photographs. It offers a suggested agenda, a materials 
checklist, and a planning checklist. Section 2, "Getting the Workshop 
Started," focuses on the workshop's welcome and introduction and offers a 
sample participant sign-in form. Section 3, "Workshop Activities," presents 
the five workshop activities: postcards from home; community innovations; 
defining elements for each of the five principles of community 
sustainability; a closer look at pertinent issues; and next steps for 
workshop participants. For each activity, there are workshop leader 
directions. Section 4, "Workshop Follow-Up," presents a participant's 
workshop evaluation and workshop leader's reporting form. The booklet also 
includes a glossary, a selected bibliography, and selected World Wide Web 
sites. (SM) 
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Community 
sustainability is 
cultivated in places 
where local 
residents pursue 

environmental 

stewardship, 

economic security, 

civic democracy 

and social justice 

as complementary 
goals. 




Before You Begin 



In communities across the United States and around the world, people 
, .1 are increasingly concerned about how their towns and dues will be 
. ^ effected by economic, social and environmental changes. How will 
^population growth and human migradon affect communities that are the 
f Recipients, as well as ^ those- th at are the senders, of people on the move? 

How will international trade agreements affect local industries? And how 
/ communities maintain healthy ecosystems while struggling to 
* balance human needs with ecological limits? 

. For many communities, there is a sense of urgency to begin a commu- 
nity planning process that draws on the collective experiences and wis- 
dom of all its residents. Community sustainability is an organizing 
:dieme around which many such efforts currently are forming. 

Community sustainability is cultivated in places where local residents 
pursue environmental stewardship, economic security, civic democracy 
and social justice as complementary goals. A fundamental requirement of 
community sustainability is ecological literacy: an understanding of the 
interrelated physical, chemical, biological, geological and evolutionary 
processes that shape and are shaped by the environment. Equally impor- 
tant requirements are knowledge and understanding of the range of 
economic, political and social issues and activities that drive and are 
driven by community development initiatives. 

Community sustainability requires a great deal of knowledge about 
where we live and work and requires broad participation among all 
stakeholder groups. How can it be successfully employed in small towns 
and large cities alike? 

; 

Community sustainability initiatives must start at the appropriate scale 
and level. This typically means that initiatives must begin by identifying 
and providing development and training opportunities for individuals 
and representatives of government, business and nongovernmental orga- 
nizations who will become community sustainability advocates and 
leaders. These people will use their professional and social networks to 
reach out in ever-widening circles to the community at large. The goal of 
this process is to level the playing field among diverse stakeholder 
groups, to link previously isolated sectors and to optimize the opportu- 
nity for a successful communitywide process. 



The Izaak Walton League of America has developed a series of publica- 
tions to support the efforts of community sustainability advocates. 
Pathways to Community Sustainability 55 was published first in 1995. In 
its current revision, it is the third in a series of five publications. 




Together these publications are designed to build an understanding of the 
concept and community applications of sustainability and the processes 
through which communities can work together to build successful 
community sustainability initiatives. 

For more information about the Izaak Walton League of America’s 
Sustainability Education Project, or to receive other publications in the 
project’s Conservation Issues Forum Series, write to the Izaak Walton 
League of America, 707 Conservation Lane, Gaithersburg, Md. 20878- 
2983; phone (301) 548-0150; fax to (301) 548-0149; send e-mail to 
sustain@iwla.org; or visit our World Wide Web site at 
http:/ / www.iwla.org. 



I. Workshop Planning 

Introduction 

This guide describes five activities through which community members 
can work together to apply sustainability principles to community 
development initiatives. It provides guidelines for organizing and con- 
ducting a six-hour workshop for 20 to 60 people. 

Recognizing that not every community will use these materials the same 
way, “Pathways to Community Sustainability” is designed to be adapt- 
able to your community’s requirements. You can make the times for the 
activities longer or shorter, or even conduct the activities in a series of 
two or more workshops. Some of the activities can be left out com- 
pletely, but careful attention should be paid to the activity sequence. The 
activities presented in this guide have been used successfully by League 
chapters and other organizations and ordered to help participants build 
the knowledge they need to address sustainability issues more success- 
fully. 

If invited participants are unfamiliar with the concept of sustainability, a 
pre-workshop briefing using activities from “Coming to Terms With 
Sustainability,” “Community Voices for Sustainability” or “Community 
Sustainability: A Mini-Curriculum” may be presented prior to the event. 
The activities in these publications are designed to help participants 
construct an individual understanding of sustainability concepts and 
identify policies and practices that encourage and sustain citizen partici- 
pation in a communitywide process. All three publications are available 
from the League’s Sustainability Education Project. 




Funding 

A critical first workshop planning step is determining the resources 
available to cover the expenses you likely will incur in the process of 
planning, conducting or following up on the workshop. Volunteer-run 
workshops for about 36 people, held in rent-free meeting spaces, may 
cost as much as $500 for printing, postage, office, supplies and food. 
Donations from local businesses, nonprofit organizations or government 
agencies may be available to offset costs. In addition, donated services 
may cover photocopying, office supply and refreshment costs. 

Workshop Committee and Leader 

The workshop may be organized and run by a single person. We recom- 
mend that the workshop organizer invite a number of volunteers repre- 
senting other organizations or government agencies to help plan and run 
the workshop. In most cases, a member of the organizing committee can 
best serve as the workshop leader. If this workshop is one in a series, a 
committee that includes all or most committee members involved in 
earlier workshops is helpful. 

The workshop leader’s job is not to change or mold people’s positions 
about a subject. The role of the leader is to facilitate the exchange of 
information, foster learning, keep the meeting within the allotted time 
period and organize the information to meet the needs of the group. 
Participants must be assured that their opinions can be aired and consid- 
ered equally with all others. 



Participants 

The workshop is designed for 20 to 60 participants. The workshop 
organizing committee should invite participants who are interested in 
sustainability and who represent a range of interests, experiences and 
expertise. Keep in mind that not everyone invited will be able to attend. 
It may take as many as 90 invitations to recruit 30 participants. Invita- 
tions by phone or in person best assure that people will attend the 
workshop. Written invitations or workshop announcements also may be 
used. 

Participants may be any age. They may be individual community mem- 
bers or members of sustainability-focused groups; conservation organiza- 
tions; civic, church and service groups; businesses; local government; 
colleges or schools. These people later may form a core leadership group 
that may initiate communitywide sustainability projects. 
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Facility 



Workshops should be held in a neutral locadon where no invited pardci-. 
pants will feel uncomfortable or where any pardcular interest — such as 
environmental or economic development proponents — may dominate 
the workshop. Public meedng spaces are best. Possible locadons for 
workshops include public libraries, local schools or colleges, or commu- 
nity centers. 

Hold your workshop in a facility or room that is the appropriate size for 
the number of expected pardcipants. The room should be spacious 
enough that pardcipants have ample room to work, but not so large that 
they feel overwhelmed by open space. Seadng arrangements are impor- 
tant. Chairs should be arranged so pardcipants face one another. A 
circular or semicircular arrangement often works best. 

The chosen facility should be able to accommodate audio-visual equip- 
ment. This means that access to electrical oudets and room-darkening 
window coverings likely will be important. Slide and overhead projectors 
also will require a projecdon screen. Having extra extension cords and 
spare projecdon equipment light bulbs on hand the day of the workshop 
will help prevent any last minute audio-visual problems. An audio 
recording system also may be used to record the workshop presentadons 
and discussions. 

All workshops will need large paper pads and colored marking pens to 
record pardcipant responses and an area to display pardcipant work. The 
display area should be in easy view of the pardcipants. 

If a meal or mealdme is included in your agenda, it is best to keep the 
pardcipants at the workshop locadon. Mealdmes provide an important 
opportunity for people to get to know one another and exchange infor- 
mation. Whether pardcipants bring food or a simple meal is catered (at 
low or no cost to pardcipants), the facility should have an indoor dining 
area. If your workshop takes place on a good weather day, an outdoor 
dining area is another option. 

Simple beverages and light refreshments — drinks and snacks — should 
be provided throughout the workshop. The facility needs to be able to 
accommodate or provide coffeepots, water heaters, beverage containers, 
serving tables and trash cans. 
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Welcome and Introduction 

Participants introduce themselves and the workshop leader explains the agenda. 

Time: 15 minutes. 

Activity 1: Postcards from Home 

In this interactive plenary activity, participants identify and discuss community assets 
and issues central to community sustainability. Time: 45 minutes. 

Short Break 

Refreshments, such as beverages and fruit or cookies, are served while participants take 
a break. Time: 15 minutes. 

Activity 2: Community Innovations 

Three to five representatives of community-based and regional organizations, busi- 
nesses, government agencies and institutions make presentations about innovative, 
on-going projects that promote sustainability and address issues of concern to local 
residents. Time: 75 minutes. 

Lunch Break 

Participants dine together at the workshop site. Lunch may be provided by a local 
caterer or participants may bring bag lunches. Time: 45 minutes. 

Activity 3: Defining Elements 

Participants examine five broad principles of community development that promote 
sustainability and work in small groups to identify elements that define the principles 5 
characteristics in their community. Time: 60 minutes. 

Short Break 

Refreshments, such as beverages and fruit or cookies, are served while participants take 
a break. Time: 15 minutes. 

Activity 4: A Closer Look 

Participants work in small groups to describe the elements that define the principles of 
community development for sustainability. They also identify opportunities to 
enhance each of the elements, describing what actions may be taken and who needs to 
be involved. Time: 45 minutes. 

Activity 5: Next Steps 

Participants evaluate the feasibility and potential impacts of each opportunity 
identified, create a list of high-feasibility/high-impact projects and set a time to meet 
and discuss these projects further. Time: 45 minutes. 



Agenda 

Set the agenda about five weeks prior to the workshop so the schedule of 
activities may be included in workshop invitations and announcements. 
The suggested agenda on page 6 provides an outline for a six-hour work- 
shop. Each activity is explained in detail in the pages that follow. The 
objective for each activity is stated briefly and the time allocated for each 
activity is estimated. The workshop leader may decide in advance that 
more or less time will be required to complete individual activities, that 
certain activities, will be omitted or that additional discussion time will 
be needed between activities. 

Participants should be given printed copies-of the agenda, including a list 
of activity titles with a short description of each activity. The agenda 
should include actual start and stop times — for example, 8 a.m. to 8:30 
a.m. — rather than the duration of the activities provided in the “Sug- 
gested Agenda.” 

An agenda — written in large letters on a big pad or poster board with 
start and stop times clearly marked — also should be posted in the front 
of the room. 



Registration 

After completing the agenda, determine whether any participant fees will 
be needed to cover workshop costs (such as lunch or refreshments) and 
develop a registration form that will provide participants with workshop 
information and registration instructions. Registration materials should 
include a copy of the agenda and basic information about the following: 

• What the event is; 

• Where it will be held; 

• When it will begin and end; 

• Who will be sponsoring and running the workshop; 

• Specific information about the workshop’s goals and objectives; and 

• How participants may register. 

The registration materials may be mailed, faxed or e-mailed to potential 
participants. The materials also may be posted on sponsoring organiza- 
tions’ World Wide Web sites, printed in organizational newsletters or 
advertised through other media outlets, depending on the workshop’s 
targeted audience. 

The registration materials also should include a form for participants to 
complete and return to the workshop organizer. The form should be 

:S 10 
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designed to collect essential information about the participant, including 
his or her name, mailing address (home, business or both), e-mail address 
and daytime and evening telephone numbers. If participants will be 
representing businesses, organizations or government agencies, informa- 
tion about the participant’s employer and volunteer organizations with 
which the participant is associated may be requested. If you are serving 
lunch and providing meal options (vegetarian, lowfat, etc.), provide a 
space where registrants may indicate if they will be having lunch and 
their meal preference. 

Information from completed registration forms may be entered onto a 
computer database or organized in another way. A database has several 
advantages. It will aid in the production of nametags and lists of regis- 
tered participants for on-site check-in and distribution to participants. 
The database also can be used to generate mailing labels for post-work- 
shop follow-up reports or correspondence. 



Press Release 

After completing the agenda and registration materials, develop a mailing 
list for members of the media you may want to make aware of or invite 
to attend your workshop. Develop a press release announcing your 
workshop to local newspapers, radio and television stations. You also 
may consider a press release to report about the outcome of your work- 
shop. 

Press releases have standard formats that should be followed. 

The title, “For Immediate Release,” should appear in the upper left 
corner of the press release. The day, month, date and year for release 
should appear below the title. 

The upper right corner should include the heading, “Contact.” Below 
the heading should be the names, telephone numbers and e-mail ad- 
dresses of one or two people that media representatives may contact for 
additional information. 

The headline should appear in the center of the page below the release 
date and contact information. The headline should be short and state the 
purpose of the press release. For example, a headline for this workshop 
may be “Citizens to Meet, Discuss Community Development.” 

Below the headline is the body of the press release. The first item to 
appear in the body is the dateline * — the name of the city or town where 
the information originated. Following the dateline, the body of the press 
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release should be double-spaced for easy reading. Paragraphs should be 
short and easy to read and understand. Be sure to include basic informa- 
tion about the following: 

• What the event is; 

• Where it will be held; 

• When it will begin and end; 

• Who will be sponsoring and running the workshop; 

• Specific information about the workshop’s goals and objectives; and 

• How media representatives may register to attend. 

You may create a lead sentence or paragraph that connects a current 
community issue to the workshop topics. One page is the recommended 
length for most press releases. If your press release has more than one 
page, be sure to write the word more at the bottom of the first page. Type 
the symbols “###” at the end of the press release. This is the universal 
press symbol signifying the end of the release. Before mailing the release, 
proofread it to verify the accuracy of dates, times, addresses and other 
information. 



Sample Press Release 



FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE: 

(day of the week, month, day, year) 



CONTACT: 

(first and last name) 
(telephone number) 
e-mail: (address) 



Citizens to Meet 

Discuss Community Development 

(Dateline) A community workshop scheduled for (date and time) will give citizens a chance 
to explore solutions to community issues ranging from (key. local issue or concern) to 
(another key local issue or concern). 

The workshop, "Pathways to Sustainability," will be hosted by (organization name(s)). It will be 
held at (place), located at (street address), in (city or town). 

Workshop participants will include residents, educators, planners, community leaders, 
business leaders, government employees and elected officials. The workshop will explore the 
community's unique assets, examine strategies that may promote its long-term vitality, and 
identify measures that may be taken to enhance our quality of life, build economic security 
and protect the environment. 

Local media representatives are invited to attend the workshop. To register, please call (name) 
at (telephone number) on or before (registration deadline). 

### 
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Photographs 

Activity 1: Postcards from Home requires about 15-30 photographs of 
local community-scapes. The photo set should represent a broad range of 
built and natural environments. For example, photographs of different 
housing types, commercial properties, public buildings, natural habitats, 
churches, transportation infrastructure, historic landmarks and cultural 
centers should be included. 

A small group of workshop planners should determine which images to 
include in the photo set. With a limited number of images, every aspect 
of the community will not be represented. But the images should provide 
a general picture of the community. Workshop planners, local students, 
professional photographers or newspapers may be recruited to photo- 
graph or provide photographs of the identified community- scapes. 

The photographs should be enlarged to at least 8 x 10 inches and 
mounted for easy hanging or tabletop display. 



Materials Checklist 

Prior to the workshop, collect these supplies and copy the participant 
handouts for each of the activities. 

□ Participant Sign-In Forms (p. 14) 

□ Name tags 

□ Pencils 

□ Flip chart(s) with large paper or poster board 

□ Colored marking pens (10 or more) 

□ Masking tape 

□ Clock 

□ Pocket folders (one per person), 

□ “Postcards from Home” photographs (mounted for display) 

□ Principles of Community Sustainability (one set, preferably enlarged 
to poster size) (pp. 21 - 25) 

□ Participant Activity Sheets (copy one of each per person) 

^ □ . “Defining Elements” (p. 26) 

□ “A Closer Look” (p. 29) 

□ Group Work Sheets (enlarge to poster size and copy 20 — 30)* 

□ “Defining Elements” (p. 27) 

□ “A Closer Look” (p. 30) 

□ Audio-visual equipment (as needed) 

□ Participant’ Workshop Evaluation (p. 32) 

* Note that participants also may transfer the column headings to a large 
sheet of paper if poster-size enlargements are not available. 
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Planning Checklist 




Complete these tasks SIX WEEKS prior to the workshop. 

□ Form a workshop organizing committee and select a workshop 
leader. Organizing committee members may be from a variety of 
local organizations, government agencies, businesses or institutions. 

□ Select a date, time and place for the workshop. 

□ Determine the number of participants you can accommodate. 

□ Identify major stakeholder groups in your community and identify 
members of non-governmental organizations, businesses, schools, and 
government agencies and offices you will invite. Enter their names 
and addresses on a computer database. 

□ Develop a draft agenda. 

□ Develop a draft budget for the workshop and identify members of 
the organizing committee who may approach local businesses or 
organizations for support. 

□ Identify and collect the photographic images needed for the “Post- 
cards from Home” activity. 



Complete these tasks FIVE WEEKS prior to the workshop. 

□ Finalize the agenda. 

□ Identify and contract a food service provider (if a catered lunch is part 
of your program). 

□ Develop a final workshop invitation list. 

□ Determine whether members of the general public will be invited 
and develop a public service announcement if necessary. 

□ Reserve necessary audio-visual equipment, such as flip charts, slide or 
overhead projectors, and a projection screen. 

□ Identify local media outlets and contact people. 



Complete these tasks FOUR WEEKS prior to the workshop. 

□ Mail invitations to identified participants. 

□ Schedule volunteers to help with workshop registration, refresh- 
ments, audio-visual coordination, set up and clean up, photography, 
and pre- and post-workshop press releases. 



Complete these tasks ONE WEEK prior to the workshop. (It may not 
be possible to complete some of these tasks until just before the day of 
the workshop.) 

□ Collect participant reservations and compile a participant list. 

□ Print the agenda. 

□ Collect all items listed in the Materials Checklist. 

□ Prepare brief introductions to speakers who will be part of the 
“Community Innovations” panel presentation. 
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Organize participant handouts in pocket folders. 



□ Make name tags for registered pardcipants. 

□ Confirm all workshop volunteers, presenters and organizers. 

□ Prepare any necessary payments, such as those for a caterer or equip- 
ment rental. Confirm caterer and equipment. 

□ Prepare photographs for display (matdng, dry moundng, etc.). 

Complete these tasks THE DAY OF the workshop. 

□ Arrive early and set up the room, the registradon area and refresh- 
ments. 

□ Make sure all audio-visual equipment is in place and in good working 
order. 

□ Make sure all volunteers, presenters and organizers are in attendance. 

□ Recognize workshop supporters, especially those who have provided 
funding or services. 

□ Follow the agenda. Stay on dme. 

□ Invite, pardcipants to join your organizing committee to plan future 
acdvides or workshops. 

Complete these tasks AFTER the workshop. 

□ Thank all volunteers, presenters, organizers and supporters. 

□ Write and send a brief ardcle about the workshop’s outcomes and 
idendfied next steps to local media. Include photos and idendfy the 
individuals pictured. 

□ Complete and return the Workshop Leader’s Repordng Form (p. 33) 
to the Izaak Walton League of America, Sustainability Educadon 
Project, 707 Conservadon Lane, Gaithersburg, Md. 20878-2983. 

□ Meet with the organizing committee to plan future acdvides or 
workshops. 

□ Prepare a mailing to pardcipants outlining future acdvides or work- 
shops and invidng their pardcipadon. 
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II. Getting the Workshop Started 




Welcome and Introduction 



Have all participants sign in on the Participant Sign-In Form as they 
arrive. Confirm those participants who have preregistered and paid any 
required fees. Collect any required fees from participants who have not 
registered in advance. Provide participants with name tags, pencils (if 
necessary) and a complete package of printed workshop materials, in- 
cluding copies of the agenda and activities. 

The Welcome and Introduction should take about 15 minutes. 



.WORKSHOP LEADER DIRECTIONS 



j 1 □ Open the workshop by introducing yourself . .State the purpose ;of. the 
; workshop and describe links the workshop may have to current or* 
future community activities. ■ 

□ Ask representatives of sponsoring organizations to introduce them-* 

|j selves and their organizations. If representatives of sponsoring organi- 
ij zations are not present, acknowledge their contributions. 

, i 

□ Direct the participants’ attention to the printed materials in the 
jl folders. Briefly review the materials. 

I | i . * 

| i ’ ...... 

i: □ Direct the participants 5 attention to the large, easy-to-read copy of the 

|j agenda displayed in the front of -the room. Walk' ^ the participants 

through the agenda. Explain the objective of each activity. Indicate 
the time allotted for each activity. Make sure everyone agrees with the 
time schedule. If they don’t all agree, have the group make and agree 
on any changes. Explain that you will use the agenda as a tool for 
keeping the meeting on time. Keep in mind that it may take several 
minutes to reconvene the group after breaks. 

□ Sometimes, complex issues may emerge for which the group agrees 
there is no quick answer. Indicate in advance that if you need to cut a 
discussion short to meet time limits, you will make a note of the 
point and may address it during “Activity 5: Next Steps” or another 
part of the workshop. Label a large sheet of paper “Points to Con- 
sider Further. Display the paper in the front of the room and record 
points on the sheet as needed during the course of the workshop. 

Some of the “Points to Consider Further” may provide the topics for 
further meetings or workshops. 
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Participant Sign-In Form 
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Please print Clearly. The information will be used to provide you 
with updates about community sustainability issues, activities and 
events. 




Name 



Company/Organization 

Street Address 

City 



Daytime Phone (_ 



-)- 




Name 



Comp any / Organization 

Street Address 

City 



Daytime Phone (_ 








Name 



Company/ Organization 

Street Address 

City 



Daytime Phone (_ 







Name 



Company/ Organization 

Street Address 

City 



Daytime Phone (_ 



j- 



State 



Zip Code 



E-mail 



State 



Zip Code 



E-mail 



State 



Zip Code 



E-mail 



State 



Zip Code, 



E-mail 



Name 


Comoanv/ Organization 


* 


Street Address 


Citv 


State Zip Code 


Davtime Phone ( 


E-mail 
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III. Workshop Activities 
Activity 1: Postcards from Home 



This opening activity is designed to establish open communication 
among workshop participants and introduce residents’ views about 
community identity, development, values and issues. 



Photo analysis draws on the knowledge and. observations of workshop 
participants. It provides an excellent starting point for identifying and 
discussing community issues. This activity should take 45 minutes. 



WORKSHOP LEADER dfREifHfe 
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□ -Prior to; the .' start' of the workshop, display ■ the 45/ : r. 3Q’ pKotp^aphs . . 
around the' "room. See page 10 for information ; about a^erhhling the 



photo set. The pictures may be hung on wails or placed on tables 
around the room. Record the directions for each of the three parts of 
this opening activity on large pieces of paper or on a flip chart. 



□ Display the directions for the first part of the opening activity. Ask 
participants to walk around the room, examine the photographs and 
stand beside the photograph that represents or most looks like a place 
where they live, work or recreate. The photo need not be the exact 
place. A photo of a meadow, for example, may closely resemble a 
nearby state park where a participant enjoys going to hike. If a 
participant finds that he or she is alone beside a photograph, encour- 
age him or her to find another image that most closely represents the 
kind of place where he or she lives, works or recreates. Once everyone 
has chosen a picture that has at least one other person beside it, ask 
participants to introduce themselves to the other people who have 
chosen the same image and talk about the characteristics of the photo- 
graphed place. Ask them to describe the place’s qualities, desirable 
and undesirable. Ask them to discuss the forces — from inside or 
outside the community — that may affect the place in the future. 

Take 12 minutes to complete this task. 



Directions: Part One 

1. Stand next to the photograph that most looks like a place you live, 
work or recreate. 

2. If you find yourself alone, move to another image that best fits the 
description. 

3. Introduce yourself. 

4. Describe the unique features or desirable qualities of that place. 

5. Identify forces that may threaten the place’s unique features or 

desirable qualities. 
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□ Display the directions for the ' second^ ’ Ae;:acti^ty. Ask parti ci- ■. ; 
vpants to wail&aric^ tHat^->5 

A represents or most looks^.like a. /comn^ like to . - 

see changed in some way. — expanded,; improved,' replaced or re- 
moved. If they find they are : alone beside a photograph, encourage 
them to find ^another 'image place they 
would like to see changed. Some participants may select the same 



photograph. Again, ask participants tA introduce themselves, talk 
about the reasons these community-scapes should be changed and 
discuss the challenges of making these changes. Take 12 minutes to 
complete this task. 



Directions: Part Two 

1. Stand next to the photograph that most looks like a place you would 
like to see changed. 

2. If you find yourself alone, move to another image that best fits the 
description. 

3. Introduce yourself. 

4. Describe the changes you would like to see (expansion, replacement, 
removal, etc.). 

5. Describe the obstacles that need to be addressed to initiate the changes. 



□ Display the directions for the final part of the opening exercise. Ask 
participants to walk around the room and stand beside the photo- 
graph that represents or most looks like a community-scape they 
would most like to see preserved. If they find they are alone beside a 
photograph, encourage them to find another image that most closely 
represents a place they would like to see protected. Again, ask partici- 
pants to begin by introducing themselves and then discussing the 
attributes of these places and the challenges of preserving them. Take 
12 minutes to complete this task. 

Directions: Part Three 

1. Stand next to the photograph that most looks like a place you would 
like to see preserved. 

2. If you find yourself alone, move to another image that best fits the 
description. 

3. Introduce yourself. 

4. Describe the unique features or desirable qualities of the place. 

5. Describe the obstacles that need to be addressed to preserve the place. 

□ Close by explaining that understanding and appreciating the diverse 
values community members place on built and natural environments 
is fundamental to developing initiatives that promote community 
sustainability. 
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Activity 2: Community Innovations 



A community innovations panel is an effective way further to intro- 
duce your community to itself. It provides an opportunity to acknowl- 
edge positive examples of what communities in your region already 
have accomplished. 

To organize a panel for the workshop, identify three to -five local or 
regional organizations that have implemented innovative community 
sustainability initiatives that address issues of concern to local residents. 
Projects may focus on a particular issue but should address environ- • 
mental, economic and social concerns in an integrated manner that 
respects environmental and social justice principles. Projects individu- 
ally need not meet all these criteria, but could address the broad charac- 
teristics that promote community sustainability. The following are 
examples of community sustainability initiatives: 

• Downtown revitalization projects that emphasize “green” business 
practices and jobs that provide a livable wage; 

• Historic and natural habitat preservation programs that provide 
economic development opportunities for local, tourism-dependent 
businesses; and 

• Affordable housing initiatives that preserve open space and are 
accessible to public transportation. 

In addition, priority may be given to projects that involve community 
members in their design and implementation. 

After identifying three to five projects that will spark participants’ 
imaginations, recruit organizational representatives to make 10 to 20 
minute presentations. Contact presenters by phone or in writing, but 
confirm their participation in writing. Provide them with a brief 
outline of what you hope they will discuss. Include a copy of the 
agenda, information about the time period when they are to speak and 
a map with directions to the workshop site (if necessary) with the 
confirmation letter. Encourage presenters to use visual aids like slides 
or blueprints, and confirm presenters’ audio-visual needs in advance. 

Plan the panel so that time is reserved for participants to ask the panel- 
ists questions after all the presentations are complete. 

This activity should take about 75 minutes. 
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WORKSHOP LEADER DIRECTIONS 



Prior to the workshop, confirm that the necessary audio-visual 
equipment is in place, is in good working order and is ready to use 
(projectors have been focused, etc.). Meet with the panelists to agree 
upon some way to signal “two minutes to finish up” without disrupt- 
ing the panelist’s presentation. Holding up a small card works well. 

Begin this activity by introducing the topics you have asked the 
panelists to address. Describe the order of the presentations, the 
amount of time each panelist will speak and the amount of time 
allocated at the end for participants to ask the panelists questions. 




Begin by providing brief biographical information about the first 
panelist. Take notes about the key information presented by the 
panelist to help you facilitate the question period at the end. Intro- 
duce each additional panelist the same way, taking similar notes 
about each presentation. 

When panelists have completed their remarks, note the time remain- 
ing for questions. Invite participants to ask questions. Help by repeat- 
ing participant questions so that everyone in the audience clearly 
hears the questions. 



□ Conclude by thanking the panelists. 
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Activity 3: Defining Elements 

Through community sustainability initiatives, people across the coun- 
try are seeking to address economic, social and environmental issues in 
an integrated way. Central to promoting sustainability is the develop- 
ment of principles to guide community development goals. 

After looking at community sustainability initiatives around the United 
States, the President’s Council on Sustainable Development’s Sustain- 
able Communities Task Force in 1996 identified 10 goals that may be 
used to guide community sustainability efforts. These principles provide 
a set of guidelines people may use to develop specific goals for their 
community. 

Five principles of community sustainability are offered in this exercise. 
Defining elements for each principle are included. The defining ele- 
ments have been compiled from community profiling and community 
sustainability goal-setting processes around the United States. 

The object of this activity is to introduce five general principles of 
community sustainability, to present examples of elements other com- 
munities have used to provide a community-based context for the 
principle, and to have participants describe elements that define the 
principles for their community. 

The principles of community sustainability and examples of defining 
elements from other communities are adapted from work by: The 
President’s Council on Sustainable Development, Sustainable Commu- 
nities Task Force; Burlington Principles of Sustainable Community 
Development, Institute for Sustainable Communities; National Civic 
League; the Cooperative Extension System; Tufts University’s Center 
for Environmental Management; the Institute for Community Environ- 
mental Management; and the Local Government Management Board. 



This activity should take about 60 minutes. 
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WORKSHOP LEADER 





accom- 



□ : Ask participants to- form five small groups.' This . hiay be 

• plished by asking participants to couht/off from one , to five and then 
join the. group with' their number. Each, group should be assigned a 
meeting place. The meeting places may be within the main meeting 
room or in smaller, breakout rooms. If groups are small and breakout 



rooms are large, more than one small group may meet in each 
breakout room. The organizational components of this activity 
should take about five minutes. 



]□ Assign each small group one of the five Principles of Community 
! Sustainability. Distribute a copy of the assigned Principles of Com- 
munity Sustainability sheet and several (four to six) copies of the 
“Defining Elements” group worksheet to each group. Ask partici- 
! pants to remove the Defining Elements participant activity sheet 
from their folder. Explain that after members of the small groups 
relocate to their assigned meeting places, they first should use two 
minutes to read independently the principle description and defining 
elements examples and take three minutes briefly to discuss the 
principle and defining elements with other small group members. 
Then ask groups to follow the Directions for Small Group Discussion 
at the bottom of the participant activity sheet. Small groups will have 
35 minutes to complete the task. 



□ Ask each of the recorders to report briefly about his or her small 
group’s discussion — about two to three minutes per group. It should 
take about 15 minutes for all groups to report back. Display each 
group’s work in the front of the room. 
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Principles of Community Sustainability 



o 

ERIC 



Community sustainability 
requires social equity and 
community empowerment. 



This means that community members are knowledgeable 
about how their communities work and they participate — 
together with policy makers, businesses, organizations and 
other community members — in open and democratic 
decision-making processes that promote long-term 
economic, environmental and social well-beingti Community 
members all have equal opportunities to Igckiev^rvtis 
quality and dignity. 




Defining Elements: Jt- 

Examples from Other Communities 

• There are community-wide forums and public meetings to/ discuss and 
resolve community and regional issues. 

• Community service and volunteerism are promoted and recognized. 

• Social and cultural diversity are respected and celebrated. 

• Balanced and adequate information about community issues and events is 
provided and accessible to everyone in the community. 
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Principles of Community Sustainability 



Community sustainability 
requites integrated land use 
designs and transportation 
systems. 



This means that policy makers, businesses, organizations 
and individuals involved in the design and revitalization of 
communities seek local and regional cooperation to reduce 
sprawl, preserve open space and historic resources, protect 
remaining natural ecosystems, restore degraded ecosystems, 
use land and infrastructure efficiently, increase mixed-use 
and mixed-income development, improve energy-use effi- 
ciency, eliminate pollution, enhance communication tech- 
nologies and improve access to jobs, services and recreatiom 



• The community has a plan for financing, maintaining and, 'when needed, 
expanding its public facilities. 

• The community provides efficient access to shopping, employment and 
recreadon areas. 




Defining Elements: 

Examples from Other Communitiej 




• The community’s development plans and designs consider regional 



soludons to infrastructure needs. 



The community provides opdmal opportunides for safe pedestrian and 
non-motorized bicycle travel. 
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Principles of Community Sustainability 
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Community sustainability 
requires a literate and 
well-trained workforce and 

a vibrant economy. 



This means that all people achieve full literacy and have 

opportunities for continuing education and training for jobs; 

that all people have access to meaningful employment 

opportunities; and that policy makers, businesses, 

organizations and individuals promote economic!, 

& r ton .. / urn 

development that enhances and preserves^tKe''’ nftUTaf% 




environment and community culture^ff^'T 



Defining Elements: 

Examples from Other Communities 

• The community includes a variety of businesses, industries /and 
institutions that are environmentally sound, financially viable and 
provide reasonable wages and benefits to workers. 




Residents are encouraged to patronize community-owned businesses to 
enhance the multiplier effect of locally circulating dollars. 

Everyone is literate and possesses the skills and knowledge to secure 
meaningful employment in the work force. 

School planning adequately meets local and regional educational needs. 
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Principles of Community Sustainability 



Community sustainability 
requites environmentally 
sound technologies. 
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This means that policy makers, businesses, organizations 
and individuals promote the development, utilization and 
transfer of environmentally sound technologies for eco- 
nomic and human development. Technologies must improve 
efficiency and eliminate pollutants associated with energy 
production and use, transportation, manufacturing, informa- 
tion transfer, construction, agriculture and natural resource 
management. Technological confidence must recognize the 
limits of human knowledge. v 



Defining Elements: 

Examples from Other Communities 




Businesses, industries and institutions aim to dimirli^waste fntPt\i 
emissions. 



tip 

V 






I 



V 



The community is not dependent on nonrenewable natural resources 
and uses renewable resources at rates at which they naturally are 
replenished. 

New technologies are applied conservatively and carefully monitored 
for unanticipated outcomes. 

Remediation of negative environmental and social impacts of polluting 
technologies and production processes is a high priority. 
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Principles of Community Sustainability 



Community sustainability 
requires safe and healthy 
places for everyone to live, 
work and recreate. 



This means that policy makers, businesses, organizations 
and individuals work to ensure that all people live without 
fear of personal violence; that everyone has access to safe and 
affordable food, water, shelter, health care and fuel; and that 

V\ / i-.s.v ft , ) 

all environments in which people live, work andirecSIate are 
safe, clean and pleasant. 
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Defining Elements: 

Examples from Other Communities 
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• All community members live without fear of personal violence or 
persecution. 

• All community members have access to food, water, shelter, health care 
and fuel at a reasonable cost. 

• Employers provide a safe and healthy environment. 

• The community’s water supplies are safe and used efficiendy. 



O 
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Participant Activity Sheet 
Defining Elements 



Directions for Small Group Discussion 

As a group, take a moment to review the principle your group has been assigned. 

Take five minutes individually to think of elements that show how the principle is working in 
your community. Record at least two of your ideas. 



Take five minutes individually to think of elements your community may develop to support 
or promote the principle. Record at least two of your ideas. 



When everyone has completed writing his or her defining elements, select one person to record 
and later report the group’s responses. 

Group members should take turns introducing their defining elements — those elements that 
already exist, as well as those that do not yet exist. The recorder should write the elements on 
the large worksheet in the column labeled “Defining Element.” This should take about 10 

minutes. 



Once all the elements are listed, the group should go back and review them. Decide whether 
the element is “already happening,” “happening somewhat,” or “not happening” and place the 
appropriate check mark in the column below the heading. Then add any additional notes, 
thoughts or comments about the defining element. Be brief — each element will be explored in 
greater detail in the next activity. Take about 10 minutes to complete this part of the activity. 
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Group Worksheet 
Defining Elements 







Activity 4: A Closer Look 

In the next exercise, participants will examine more closely the defining 
elements. They will create an inventory of examples of programs and 
projects currently underway that work toward the defining elements 
described in Activity 3: Defining Elements. They will identify actions 
that may be taken to initiate or enhance efforts to promote the defining 
elements. Finally, they will identify policy makers, businesses, organiza- 
tions and community members needed to take action. 

This activity should take 45 minutes. 



WORKSHOP LEADER DIRECTIONS 



□ Ask participants to form new small working groups by choosing, the 

set of defining elements, generated by any one of the earlier small 
groups, that they would like to examine more closely. Participants 
may choose to work with the set of defining elements they worked 
on in the previous exercise. Ask the newly formed small groups to 
take the “Defining Elements” group worksheets along with the same 
number of “A Closer Look” group worksheets back to the small i 

group breakout area(s). 

□ Ask groups to follow the Directions for Small Group Discussion. 

□ Ask small groups to rejoin the large group to receive brief 
instructions for the final task. 

□ It should take about 45 minutes for this exercise. 
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Participant Activity Sheet 
A Closer Look 



Directions for Small Group Discussion 

Begin by taping the “A Closer Look at Defining Elements” worksheets alongside the “Defining 
Elements” worksheet. 



Part 1. Refer to the list of defining elements completed during the previous exercise. Examine each 
defining element one at a time. 

• If the group decided the defining element already was in place, give a good example. Tell where 
the element is happening and who is working on it. Include specific policy makers, businesses, 
organizations, government agencies and individuals. 

• If the group decided the element was happening somewhat or not at all, explain what can be 
done and who needs to be involved to make the element happen. Include specific policy 
makers, businesses, organizations, government agencies and individuals. 

• If the group decided the element is already happening, but your group thinks it can be 
enhanced further, explain what can be done and who needs to be involved to enhance the 
element. Include specific policy makers, businesses, organizations, government agencies and 
individuals. 

Record you responses on the large worksheet. Take about 30 minutes to complete this part of the 
exercise. 



Part 2. As a group, review the ideas in the “What can be done?” column. Examine each idea one at 
a time. 

• Decide if the proposed action can be implemented easily and if it has a reasonable chance of 
success. Put a “+” beside the action if it is feasible and a “-’’beside the action if it is not feasible. 

• Then decide if the action would benefit a high percentage of community members and be a 
major conservation and economic development achievement. Put a “+” beside the action if it 
will have a high impact and a beside the action if it will have* a small impact. 




Use a colored marker to highlight those proposed actions that are both highly feasible and have a 
potentially high impact. Prepare to report these to the large group. Take about 15 minutes to 
complete this part of the exercise. 
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Activity 5: Next Steps 

Helping participants decide what they may do next is a critical element 
of this workshop. The group of people attending the workshop may 
decide collectively to engage in a follow-up activity. What is more likely 
to occur is that new alliances among individuals, private organizations, 
business and government agencies may emerge or existing ones may be 
strengthened. The new or enhanced working groups may identify and 
address specific issues or projects that promote community sustainability. 

The final workshop exercise is designed to identify potential action 
projects that participants or groups of participants may pursue after the 
workshop has ended. As a possible follow-up, participants may use 
information in the Leagues “Monitoring Sustainability in Your Commu- 
nity” publication to develop indicators to measure progress toward 
community sustainability. 

This exercise should take 45 minutes. 



1*1 H^iVVORKSHOP LEADER DIRECTIONS 



3 Ask small group recorders to report and discuss- each Action they 
rated as high impact and high feasibility. Record proposed projects on 
; a large paper pad labeled Cf What’s Next?” 

■I 



? Some groups finalize this portion of the workshop by forming a 
| small working group. Members of the working group agree to meet 
j within five days, review the proposed actions, examine the partici- 
pants evaluations and report back to the entire group by mail with a 
j synopsis or compilation of workshop results and a “Whats Next?” 
plan. 



U As participants complete this final workshop activity, ask them to 
complete the Participant’s Workshop Evaluation. Remind partici- 
pants that they may express additional ideas about what the group 
may do next on the evaluation form. 



□ Close the workshop by again thanking participants and workshop 
organizers. 
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Pathways to Community Sustainability 



Participant’s 
Workshop Evaluation 



1. On a scale of one to five (one = poor and five = excellent), how would you 
rate the overall workshop? 



2. Which parts of the workshop were strongest? 



3. Which parts of the workshop were less effective? How could they be im- 
proved? 



4. Were there missing pieces of information? 



5. How would you change the agenda? 



6. Who else needs to be involved in this core group of sustainability advocates? 



7. What do you see as your personal role? 



8. What “next steps” should this group consider? 



9. Anything else you’d like to tell us? 
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Workshop Leader’s 
Reporting Form 

Workshop Leader Information “ 

Name 

Organization 

Address 

Cit Y State Zip Code 

Daytime Phone ( ) 



Workshop Information 

Workshop Site 




City 


State 


Date 


Time 


Number of Workshop Participants 





Audience 

Describe the kinds of organizations and interests the participants represented. 

General Audience Feedback 

Comments about audience response to activities, materials and interesting or un- 
usual participant remarks. 

Workshop Leader Feedback 

Comments about agenda, activities and materials, and suggestions for improvement. 

Outcome 

What do you think will happen as a result of the workshop? 

Please return, to the Izaak Walton League of America, Sustainability Education 
Project, 707 Conservation Lane, Gaithersburg, Md. 20878-2983. You also can fax this 
form to (301) 548-0149. 
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Pathways to Community Sustainability 




Glossary 




capacity building processes: opportunities to gain information and experience that improve citi- 
zens’ ability to do something 

civic democracy: the practice of democracy at the municipal level where an active and engaged 
citizenry is the primary source of political power 

community sustainability: the goal of a system of development cultivated in places where people 
pursue environmental stewardship, economic security, civic democracy and social justice as comple- 
mentary goals 

consensus: an agreement among people 

conservation: the controlled use and protection of natural resources 

ecological literacy: knowledge about the local and global environmental impacts of economic and 
social systems and understanding of the methods to address these impacts 

ecological renewal rate: the amount of time required to regenerate a renewable natural resource or 
restore and stabilize biological, chemical or physical conditions altered by use or pollution 

education about sustainability: the interdisciplinary use of civics, science, political science, geog- 
raphy and other traditional disciplines to advance environmental protection, economic security, civic 
democracy and social justice as complementary goals. Education about sustainability is a lifelong 
process that emphasizes systems thinking, partnerships, multicultural perspectives and citizen em- 
powerment. 

environmental justice: the act of making decisions that have just and equitable environmental 
consequences 

green technology: methods of production and construction that waste no natural resources 

social justice: the act of making decisions that have just and equitable social consequences 

sustainable development: development that meets the needs of present generations without 
compromising the ability of future generations to meet their own needs 

sustainability: a state defined by desired social and economic conditions, governed by popula- 
tion size and the limits of ecological systems, achieved by meeting equitably the needs of 
current and future generations without a net loss in environmental integrity 

stewardship: responsibility for the management of environmental, economic and social factors 
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Selected World Wide Web Sites 



Contor for Nolghborhood Tochnology — a nonprofit organization that promotes public policies, new 
resources and accountable authority that support community sustainability. http://www.cnt.org 



Center for Policy Alternatives — a nonprofit public policy and leadership organization that links elected 
officials with private and non-profit sector leaders in the search for community-based solutions that promote 
sustainability. http:/ / www.cfpa.org 



Center of Excellence for Sustainable Development, U.S Department of Energy, Office 
of Energy Efficiency and Renewable Energy — a government initiative that provides workbooks, 
bibliographies, databases, case studies and model codes and ordinances to help communities design and implement 
innovative strategies that enhance local economies and promote sustainability. 

http://www.sustainable.doe.gov/ 



Community Environmont Council — a nonprofit research, policy and education organization promoting 
new technologies relating to waste management, renewable energy and ecological gardening. 

http://www.grc.org/cec 

Global Action and Information Notwork — a resource for communities and individuals addressing 
environmental and sustainability issues. http://www.igc.apc.org/gain 



Global Cities Project — an initiative of the nonprofit Environmental Policies Center that provides communi- 
ties with tools and assistance to promote sustainability. http://www.globalcities.org 

International Council for Local Environmental Initiatives — a clearinghouse of reports about 

sustainable development projects and practices for local governments. http://www.iclei.org 



Izaak WaltOn League Of America — a nonprofit grassroots conservation organization committed to the 
protection of the nation’s soil, air, woods, water and wildlife. http:/ /www.iwla.org 

Joint Center for Sustainable Communities — a project of the National Association of Counties and 
the U.S. Conference of Mayors that supports local elected officials’ efforts to promote sustainability. 

http:/ /www.usmayors.org/ sustainable/ 



Pew Partnership for Civic Change — a nonprofit foundation sponsoring a national initiative committed 
to community building, especially in smaller cities in the United States. 

http:/ / www.cpn.org/ sections/ affiliates/pew_partnership.html 




President’s Council on Sustainable Development — a presidential council addressing a 

broad range of sustainable development issues. http://www.whitehouse.gov/PCSD 

Sustainable Communities Network — a network of organizations that encourage the exchange of 
information about community sustainability and case studies of successful community projects. 

http:/ /www. sustainable.org 

Urban Ecology — a . nonprofit organization supporting and participating in the development of 
ecologically healthy and socially vital cities and towns. http://www.best.com/~schmitty/ueindex.shtml 



U.S. Environmental Protection Agency’s Storefront of Community Environmental 

TOOlS — a government agency service providing information about community management, land planning, 
environmental protection and ecological restoration. http://www.epa.gov/ecosystems/storefront/welcome.html 
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The Izaak Walton League of America is a national conservation organization founded in 1922. 
Its members conserve, maintain, protect and restore the soil, forests, water and 
other natural resources of the United States. League members also 
promote means and opportunities for public education 
about these resources, their enjoyment 
and utilization. 

Printed on recycled paper in the United States of America. 
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